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in consequence of scarcity. The presence of the
troops increased the number of consumers, and in the
early summer the local crops had been ravaged by an
incursion of locusts. Where these insects alighted,
green blades and shoots vanished in the space of a few
hours. Barley, the chief sustenance of the people,
suffered terribly.

Lack of material prevented Meissner from continuing
the permanent way beyond Bir Saba. That point
was reached on the I7th October ; and although some
further 90 kilometres of earthwork were completed,
the rails were never laid upon them. None the less
the German had good reason to be satisfied with his
work in Palestine. In all he built 384 kilometres of
line. It is true that the railways were laid in areas
safe from attack by land and by sea, but the work
suffered constant interruption from the air. The
French sea-planes operating from Port Said never left
the line for long undisturbed. They bombed unmerci-
fully structures and working parties alike. Such was
the moral effect which the air raids exercised, that so
long as a carrier ship lay off the coast of Palestine
labour refused to continue work.

Under other German guidance the Turks also had
made persistent efforts to supplement the natural water
resources of the Peninsula. Herr Schumacher, a civil
engineer of some reputation, and Von Kremy, a geo-
logical authority, in the autumn of 1915 went to
Sinai to investigate the subject. Their report to
Djemal Pasha was more optimistic than the actual
conditions appear to warrant. They spoke airily of
laying a pipe line across the desert. Technically there
would be no difficulty in accomplishing that work,
and an inexhaustible supply of potable water existed
at Kossaima, But there were no pumps tod no
piping to be had from Syria or from Palestine,
and Germany was unlikely to supply the deficiency.